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still no puff of smoke in the valleys to mar the soft horizons,
it had become the common lot of an Englishman to live near
a railroad. And die new travel Had been made accessible to the
poorest. In 1845 Gladstone, then President of the Board of Trade
in Sir Robert Peel's Conservative administration, brought in a
measure compelling every railway company to run at least one
train daily over its system with covered third class accom-
modation at a penny a mile. Within a few years the receipts of
such cheap travel had become almost the most valuable part
of the companies' revenue. With the railroad came also cheap
coal and cheap food, linking mine, port and countryside to the
all-consuming town, and the creation of a vested interest carrying
the capital of thousands of shareholders and employing a growing
multitude of workers. All these were henceforward dependent
on the continued industrialisation of their country.

In other ways England had become more closely knit in-
ternally, as well as better connected with the outer world. The
first electric telegraph was tried in 1838; eight years later the
Electric Telegraph Company was formed to exploit it com-
mercially. Within two years there were nearly 2,000 miles of
public telegraph with offices open day and night. Meanwhile
the Penny Post, introduced by Rowland Hill in 1840, had led to
a far-reaching change in social habit: in three years the weekly
delivery of letters in the United Kingdom rose from a million
and a half to nearly four millions. Correspondence, hitherto an
activity of the well-to-do classes alone, became common to all
who could read and write. The prepaid adhesive stamps, affixed
to the new paper bags or envelopes which took the place of
folded sheets and wafers, were the symbols of a new conception
of life, less local and more universal.

So were the trails of smoke that marked every sea-coast
horizon. The first British steamboat had been launched on the ,
Clyde in 1811: in the next thirty years over six hundred were
built. In 1838 the first iron sailing vessel crossed the Atlantic.
Four years later the Great Western steamship arrived One June
morning in King's Road,. Bristol, from New York, having per-
formed in twelve and a half days a passage which until then
had normally taken a month. The world of which industrial
Britain was the centre was daily growing smaller.

To grasp it she stretched out eager and vigorous hands.
Despite trade slumps and periodic fluctuations with all their